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ABSTRACT 

This course in Dari, also known as Farsi or Persian, 
concentrates on development of conversational skills. Twenty-five 
lessons, reflecting current linguistic theories of language learning 
include pronunciation drills, grammar study, vocabulary development, 
and exercises. Appendixes contain 14 sections of cultural material 
concerning Afghan- social structure, geography, and verb review. 
Several indexes are included: (1) the Dari sound system, (2) words 

and phrases used in the lessons, (3) English words and phrases used 
in lessons, and (4) a subject index. (RL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Of the thirty-two languages* found in Afghanistan the Constitution of 
October 1, 1964, recognizes two, Pashto and Dari, as "official" (Article 5 ). The 
present course is concerned with the latter, Pari, which is an alternate — and 
currently popular — designation for what many people call "Farsi" or "Persian." 
Although the literary Persian as used in Kabul (Afghanistan) and Teheran (Iran) 
differs but little today, the spoken forms of the language vary considerably. 

For a number of reasons the trend of the times is to emphasize the name Dari in 
preference to — and possibly even to distinguish it from— the Persian (or Farsi) 
of Iran. It is the language of the capital city (Kabul) although, of course, it 
is spoken elsewhere in the country as well. It belongs to the Iranian branch of 
the Indo-European family of languages. 

Inasmuch as the conversational forms of Dari differ greatly from the 
literary or written forms, the present course deliberately stresses the spoken 
form of the language. The student who wishes to learn Dari should realize that 
this course is conversational, spoken or colloquial , and should not be surprised 
if his language informant at first expresses chagrin at being asked to teach such 
language-, even though he himself uses it all the time! It must be added that 
the pronunciations and constructions presented in the course are not "invented"; 
they are actually those currently in use in the center of Afghan cultural and 
political life. Reasons for the particular script employed in presenting this 
conversational material are explained in Lesson One. 

The work itself has been conceived and executed on the basi3 of now well- 
established principles of language learning and teaching as developed by lin- 
guists over the last few decades, not the least of which is that spoken language 
is regarded as primary while written (or literary) language is secondary. There 
are at least two reasons for giving priority to the spoken language: (a) all nor- 
mal human beings can understand and speak well enough to carry on the affairs of 
their daily lives while a considerable proportion of them are unable to read and 
write; and (b) people learn to speak their native language a number of years be-, 
fere they ever learn to read and write it, if they learn to read and write it at. 
all. The- amount of speaking we do in a day far exceeds the amount of writing we 
are likely to be engaged in; and even when we do write don’t we usually first try 
to think of what we want to sav before we put it down? 

While drawing freely from the results of modem linguistic science, I 
have nevertheless endeavored to reduce everything to the simplest practical 
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terms for the ncn-technically- trained student of language. The effort has been 
made to approach the problem of learning a language — in this case, Dari — prac- 
tically rather than technically, and the presentation of materials is given in 
the form which some linguists call the ’’spiral approach." Thus, after intro- 
ducing the sounds, the course begins naturally with the numbers "one" and "two" 
and proceeds immediately to distinguish between things of which there are only 
"one" (singular) and. those of which there are more than one (in other words, 

"two" [or more]; that is, plural). Gradually other elements of the language are 
introduced, often coming back to the same point (or using the same basic ingre- 
dients) but on a somewhat higher level, so that by the completion of Lesson Twen- 
ty-five all of the main structure of Dari has been learned within a vocabulary 
of about 1,000 words or phrases. 

The learning of any language well enough to speak it— so that the stu- 
dent is able to communicate or interact with those of the new culture, requires 
attention to four particular areas, in all of which "interference" from the stu- 
dent's nether (or native) tongue will have to be overcome. 

1„ Sounds. Inasmuch as the spoken language is primary the sounds of the 
language take precedence in thin presentation* It will be noticed that the first 
two lessons are taken u.p entirely with the sounds which are found in Dari, some 
of: which are- common to English but some of which will require considerable ef- 
fort on the part of the student to master. It needs to be made clear that the 
work' in your hands ic r .-". v some sort of "teach j r ours elf" course which you might 
acquire much as you did Latin or ancient Greek. On the contrary, it requires 
the voice of a living, native-born speaker of Dari to give you the proper guid- 
ance in pronunciation, correct your, mistakes and offer the kind of practice that 
is so necessary to the development of fluency. 

Besides the pronunciation of individual sounds, stress (or accent), 
rhythm and intonation are to be learned in a situation where one can hear and 
imitate the speech of a native speaker. They cannot be manufactured artificial- 
ly from the words of a textbook, no matter how well it may be prepared. There- 
is no effective substitute for the voice of a language informant or the people 
who speak the language to be acquired. In the. early lessons (and throughout the 
entire course as far as vocabulary is concerned) stress is indicated by under- 
lining (italics), although even here it must be remembered that the teacher, not 
the written tort, is the -guide,. A word stressed one way in isolation may come 
out differently in different , contexts and the student should train his ear to 
heai* and bis tongue to imitate not only individual sounds but also stress, rhythm 
and intonation as he hears it from those around him. 

So important are the sounds of the language considered that they have 
been introduced for practice in every lesson of the course. The pronunciation 
drills which introduce each lesson (beyond Lesson Two) are to be done only with 
a living teacher who can (and should! ) correct his student faithfully. The 
drills are based largely upon what are known as "minimal pairs" of sounds in the 
language, put together into utterances rather than merely learned in isolation, 
sinco it was long ago determined that sentences, not words, are the significant 
units of language. Although some of the pronunciation sentences, in the nature 
of the case, may (when translated) be about ( §.s useful for communication as such 
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proverbial tongue-twisters as "Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers" or 
"Big boys bottle the blue bug’s blood," the student should not be discouraged 
thereby; Many of than will be found to be quite useful, even though they are 
r.o~i; ^intended to be learned or even necessarily understood . They are for ear and 
tongue -practice only , and the teacher , should spend a few minutes on them at the 
beginning of every day's class. 

With regard to this daily pronunciation drill, however, a word of cau- 
tion will be in order. The: teacher must never ask a student to read the pronun-, 
ciation sentences from the book. The teacher's job is to pronounce the sen- 
tences (in whole or in parts) several times while the student mimics the teacher 
(not reads from the book). After— but only after — the student has demonstrated 
reasonable facility in making the sounds and repeating the sentences should the 
teacher resort to mixing up the sentences and, for example, having the student 
hold up one hand (or answer with a number "1") for one of the two sounds being 
contrasted, while holding up the other hand (or answering with a number. "2") for 
the other of the twc sounds. During the pronunciation drill the student's book 
should be kept closed since the meanings of the sentences are immaterial— it is 
the sounds that he is learning to distinguish. 

An index of the sounds practiced is appended to the work (as Index I on 
page 349) so that a sound which offers difficulty to a particular student or 
class can be taken up at any time later in the course by way of review. 

2. Structure. A second area of language learning which confronts the 
student is what is known as the structure or "grammar" of the language. Having 
learned sounds and words, one has not learned a language. The correct pronunci- 
ation of a word like "apple" with proper gestures may get his point across and 
secure for the student what he wants from a shopkeeper; but this is hardly lan- 
guage competence. What is needed is to be able to put sounds (the basic build- 
ing blocks of language) and words (somewhat larger units, or combinations of 
blocks) into a "structure" which conveys full-orbed meaning. This is done 
through the mastery, slowly and progressively, of the sentence patterns of the 
language. For this purpose the model sentence (or pattern practice) method of 
presentation has been utilized. It is felt that an ounce of example is worth a 
pound of explanation, and consequently each structural (= grammatical) point in 
the course is presented mainly through models or patterns which by- both the 
teacher and the student can be manipulated and diversified to give the familiar- 
ity with the structure and fluency in its use which the student really needs for 
effective communication. Explanatory notes, when necessary, follow the examples 
which are given in box diagrams. 

As the sentences were prepared to illustrate the various elements of the 
structure of Dari three factors were kept constantly in mind; (a) Is the sen- 
tence useful? In other words, con that sentence be associated with some situa- 
tion which the student is either likely to find himself in or cam easily imagine 
and/or can variations on it be easily made to fit the real-life situations which 
the student encounters? Utterances need to be associated with situations and it 
is hoped that in most cases those chosen will be found to be useful. Every ef- 
fort has been made to avoid filling the book with theoretical grammar book sen- 
tences such as "My grandmother' s blue pen is not on the steps" (although even 
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that sentence, if properly substituted on, is not without some redeeming value) ! 
(b) Is the sentence idiomatic? No matter how useful a particular sentence might 
be or how much desired by the student for a particular task, if — in order to keep 
.it within the confines of the grammar and vocabulary at his disposal at that par- 
ticular point in the course— it takes on an unnatural or artificial flavor, it 
is of doubtful value in mastering the language. It is largely for this reason 
that "conversation" presentations around given situations (such as the kitchen, 
garden, shopping) have been avoided, since an extended conversation On any of 
these topics usually brings before the student structures which he has not had 
and should not have to cope with at that stage in his learning. Moreover, to 
avoid such it is not felt that the invention of unidiomatic sentences is justi- 
fiable. (c) Is the sentence controlled ? By this is meant, does it limit it- 
self only to the structures already known by the student or being taught at the 
moment?. In. actual practice it was often found necessary to discard for later 
presentation in the course a sentence which at first appeared to be very useful 
but i?hich, unfortunately, included structural or lexical elements not introduced 
until one or more lessons following. 

However, it is not enough merely to understand the structures given in 
the course, Hhile sentences reveal to the student the patterns or blueprints of 
the language it is only by effective manipulation of them (through substitution 
of various subjects, objects, verbs, tenses, prepositions, etc.) that the student 
can gain the "feel" for communication which is the aim of the course. In fact, 
he would be well-advised to copy the basic sentences onto small cards, approxi- 
mately 1-3/4" £ 4", with the English on one side and Dari on the reverse, one 
sentence per card, somewhat. as follows: 




reverse side 



tefletAn chand rOza s? 




da rOza 


17-E 



If the lesson number is mentioned the student will be able to look up 
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the sentence later should any problem arise as to the construction or meaning. 

These cards can be bundled together (with rubber bands) in groups and used for 
drill when the student is alone, or with his teacher, or when two students study 
together, referring to either side and trying to recall the correct form on the 
other side. One advantage of such review cards is that it is possible to keep a 
pack of them in one’s purse or pocket to review in odd moments when one would 
otherwise just be wasting time (e.g., when traveling or waiting for someone). 

Leonard Bloomfield, a household name in the field of linguistics, es- 
poused, the importance of "mastery" (hinted at above) in the following significant 
words: 

"The command of a language is not a matter of knowledge:, 
the speakers are quite unable to describe the habits which make 
up their language. The command of a language is a matter of prac- 
tice. One might learn which notes are produced by the keys of a 

piano and one might memorize the notes and chords which make up a j 

certain piece of music, but one would then still be utterly unable 
to play the piece until one had practised it over and over again 

for many hours. The same thing is true of a language. It is help- •* 

ful to know how it works, but this knowledge is of no avail until 

one has practised the forms over and over again until one can rat- 
tle them off without effort. To understand the forms is only the 

first step. Copy the forms, read them out loud, get them by heart, j 

and then PRACTICE TEEM OVER AND OVER AGAIN, DAY AFTER DAY, until ' 

thoy become entirely natural and familiar. LANGUAGE LEARNING IS ! 

OVERLEARNING-; ANYTHING LESS IS OF NO USE."* j 

In passing, it may be noted that the exercises given at the end of each 
lesson (from Lesson Three onward) are aimed at providing some suggestions as to •' 

how the material in that lesson can be manipulated to advantage. Keen students i 

and teachers will undoubtedly think of other, additional ways of achieving the j 

same result. Moreover, the exercises arc given in order to teach the student: to j 

"think" in the language rather than having to translate from his own tongue into j 

Dari. In fact, translation as a means of language learning has been avoided in j 

this course as the least advantageous of all methods. The student is not asked ; 

to spend hours of his time translating an English idea — in most cases erroneous- 
ly and unidiomatically — into Dari when in only a fraction of the time he can 
learn far more by seeing the correct pattern in front of him, requiring only some < 

missing item to be supplied to complete the sense. These exercises should be j 

written out as "homework" after each lesson is completed and should, then be gone 
over orally with the teacher for both correction and practice. j 

3. Vocabulary. Traditional language courses have placed great value 
upon the acquisition of masses of words, whether or not the student could do any- 
thing effectively with them. Linguists, however, have distinguished between j 



__ ■ 

*Leonard Bloomfield, Outline Guide f or the Practical Stu d y of Foreign | 

Languages (Washington, D.C.: Linguistic Society of America, 1942), p« 12. Used ^ 

by permission of the L. S. A„ ^ 
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what are known as content words (like pencil, book, eat, big) and function words 
(such as with, for, a, the, might, can). Function words make up only a small 
part of a language — English, for example, has only about 150 such words — but 
these need to be learned as soon as possible, within a logical and systematic 
framework. Content words, . on the other hand, account for the mass of lexical 
items 1 which' make up dictionaries and which can be learned gradually as the need 
arises, around real-life situations which call for them. After the student has 
learned to communicate orally and accurately with a limited vocabulary he can 
expand this through reading and other means of cultural acquisition. 

Somewhat arbitrarily, the vocabulary in this course has been limited to 
approximately 1,000 words or phrases in Dari, The vocabulary is not presented 
at the beginning. of each lesson as so many words to be memorized by the student; 
rather, words are introduced through utterances , so that the student has the op- 
portunity to see them in context . As a matter of fact, apart from context a 
word really means nothing and everything at the seme time. Take, for example, 
the English word "get," with over 50 different meanings (or usages) given in an 
ordinary desk-top dictionary. Which of the 50 is the right one . . . without a 
context to ..go with it? Then, at the conclusion of each lesson — in order to make 
reference and recall easier— the new vocabulary items are summarized which have 
already been used (and presumably learned) by the student in that lesson. These 
may be found, again in the indices at the back of the book, where meanings are not 
given but only page numbers so that the student who is not sure of a particular 
item, can look it up and not merely find out its meaning but (hopefully) refresh 
his memory on how it was used in that particular lesson. In other words, the 
indices are not prepared to serve as dictionaries but; only as sources of refer- 
ence and recall. 

Teachers must be cautioned against offering — and students against de- 
manding — other words than those presented systematically throughout the course. 

. The. temptation is always great, in studying a given lesson, to think of other 
words for sentence practice them those which the student has already learned or 
is being taught at the moment. The whole purpose, of a "structured" course is 
vitiated when such a temptation is yielded to. There are already sufficient 
words in the vocabulary of the course for the average student to keep more than 
busy mastering without' his having to cope with an additional half dozen Or so 
which happen to appeal at the moment. It has been observed that frequently the 
insistence upon another word (as a substitute for one given in the course) is 
purely arbitrary (a matter of preference or upbringing) and that often as. not 
such words are included anyway, only at a later point in the presentation of 
materials. Even admitting that unA (they) is probably more common in usage 
than wA (they), it is highly presumptuous to insist upon using unA (instead of 
wA) in Lesson One, for example, when teaching the sound /w/ in initial position, 
since the sound /w/ does not even occur in the word unA! • Such pedantry misses 
the whole ppint of the lesson and in any case unA is used to illustrate the ini- 
tial /u/ sound in Lesson Two. 

Yfords, like transients, come and go; new ones are learned today, accord- 
ing to the individual's need, and old ones— particularly technical terms and 
slang, pass quickly away, some to remain only as part of the student’s passive 
vocabulary while his "active" vocabulary is constantly chang ing . It is assumed 
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that the ability to handle a few words in their proper structural forms is peda- 
gogically more sound than filling the student's mind with masses of vocabulary 
which he is able to do little more with than convey through sign language. 

It may thus be seen that of the three main elements to be acquired in a 
language so far presented the most important is the phonology (or sounds), which 
although they are comparatively few in number — only 36 in Dari— rrequire nearly 
100$ mastery for effective communication. 

Next in importance is the structure of the language. Certain construc- 
tions may be easier for the student to grasp and he may be able to re-phrase 
some of his ideas in order to avoid the more difficult forms of expression. In 
other words, he can "get by" on considerably less than 100$-- some have estimated 
anywhere from 5C$ on up— of the grammar and syntax that any language contains. 

But naturally there are limits to this as well, and in the present course all of 
the basic elements of the structure of Dari have been presented to enable the 
student to meet his needs. 

Vocabulary, however, is clearly limited to a minimum necessary to prac- 
tice the patterns presented (without boredom) and to demonstrate the sounds, with 
some clues given as to how the student can inquire about other things. Even in 
one's mother tongue the average person only makes use "actively" of a very small 
percentage of the words actually found in his language (as an examination of any 
unabridged dictionary will verify). By gaining facility, for example, in the use 
of the few verbs which are included in this course, the student will have no 
trouble knowing what to do with other verbs which, through further exposure to 
the language and through reading and writing, he may eventually acquire. The 
same is true with other parts of speech. Vocabulary can be accumulated quickly 
after one has a basic working knowledge of the language. 

4. Culture. A fourth and final area of knowledge which needs to be ac- 
quired by the student of language is tho culture of the poople who speak that 
language. By culture we refer to customs, habits, practices, beliefs, taboos, 
etc., all of which are largely learned and transmitted through language. In- 
sight into a people's customs and behavior may be theoretically learned without 
knowing their language at all; yet it is not possible to learn their language ef- 
fectively without imbibing their "feel" for life. Does a pattern of intonation 
in one language which conveys pleasure or asks a question necessarily do so in 
another? What about gestures, use of hands (left and right) in handing things, 
etc., not to mention attitudes towards those of the opposite sex? In other 
words, one has not really learned a language until he has learned the culture 
with which that language is so intricately entwined. To take an instance, 

"bread" in his own language is likely to be quite different from "bread" in the: 
language he is learning. This is certainly true in the case of Dari and English. 
And even English speakers themselves— not only from different parts of the world 
but within the United States alone — are sometimes confused when defining, for 
example, precisely what is meant by such words as "dinner" and "supper." 

The lessons of the course make limited reference to various aspects of 
culture in Afghan life through the use of explanatory footnotes following the 
model sentences. To these it is expected that the student's own language infor- 

9 '• ; 
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mant will contribute additional information. Besides this, a number of appen- 
dices have been added to convey many matters of general interest, both linguistic 
and cultural, beyond the scope of the limits imposed -.within the lessons them- 
selves. It is hoped that such material will be found useful and that the stu- 
dent will avail himself of other opportunities to acquire a knowledge of Afghan 
life through cultural events (musical, athletic, etc.) and eventually, should he 
stay in the country long enough, through literature, radio broadcasts and the 
like. 



A word will not be out of place regarding the time element involved in 
the use of this material. The course is divided into 25 lessons which, if covered 
one per. week, offer sufficient material for the average student for six months. 
However; the amount of time which students may have available for language study 
will vary : considerably, from perhaps only one hour a day (five days a week) to 
four to six hours per day. Those with less time may spend a year on the course 
rather ‘than the six months which have been suggested, doing a lesson in approxi- 
mately two weeks. Those with more time, or superior aptitude, may cover the ma- 
terial in less than six months. In any case, merely "doing" the lessons is not 
what is aimed at; what is hoped is that the student will . practice and practice, 
repeat and diversify,, until he has really begun to master the basic (or "intro- 
ductory") elements that are contained in the course. On this foundation he can 
then go on to erect whatever kind of "building" suits his needs. 

In concluding this Introduction to the revised edition I would acknow- 
ledge again my indebtedness to linguistic scientists: — particularly in the field 
of applied linguistics as related to the teaching and learning of language — who 
have done so much to make the task of "learning a foreign language" much less 
onerous than it used to be. Besides them, I am deeply grateful to Muh amm ad 
Taher Porjosh for the months he worked with me as informant on the original edi- . 
tion of the course and then to a number of other teachers as well as students 
who used the course and have been most generous with their suggestions as to how 
it might' be corrected, clarified and improved. Specifically, I have drawn heavi- 
ly from experience gained through a testing program wherein students, by their 
mistakes, unwittingly showed me the weaknesses and ambiguities of our first at- 
tempt . 

■I would also express appreciation for the kind permission granted me to 
quote certain other authors in this Introduction and in Lessons One and Two. 

Although prepared originally for the Medical Assistance Program (MAP), 
the National Organization for Ophthalmic Rehabilitation (NOOR) and other related 
personnel of- the International Afghan Mission (iAM), this revised edition antici- 
pates use by a larger international circle in Afghanistan, inasmuch as the ma- 
terial is- general and not specifically medical in nature. 
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LESSON ONE* 



THE SOUNDS OP DARI-rCONSONANTS 

The present course recognises twenty-three consonant sounds (which include 
seven pairs of similar sounds-- joined in the consonant chart by dotted lines) , 
eight vowel sounds and five diphthongs — a total of thirty-six meaningful units of 
sound..** These, although arranged linguistically rather than alphabetically, will 
be described "briefly and non-technically in the first two lessons and will be fol- 
lowed by pronunciation drills in each succeeding lesson to help ’ the student: master 
them in real utterances rather than merely in isolation. 

In presenting the sounds of Dari it has .been found necessary to adopt a 
special script (or way of writing) . The reason for this is that the letters of : 
the alphabet, whether English or Dari, are frequently ambiguous . and confusing. 

In' other, words, one letter (or combination of letters, or symbol) often stands for 
different sounds while one and the same sound can be represented by a variety of 
letters. A perusal of the examples given from American English will illustrate 
the utter chaos that exists in the spelling of English sounds, a phenomenon found 
in many languages. In Dari, for example, the vowels are often not even indicated 
in writing, a problem quite additional to the fact that what is written, even if 
it includes all the sounds, frequently bears little resemblance to what is spoken. 
In this course we are not concerned with iiterary Dari at all but only wi ih the 
vernacular, what people — of whatever station in life — actually s ay, in thair 
homes, on the street and in the office. 

The International Phonetic Alphabet (iPA)*** and other exotic symbols have 
been avoided since they tend to discourage the non- technical student — presumably 
the majority of those who will attempt to learn Dari — confronting him, as they 
do, with a bewildering array of "hieroglyphics" which seem not to lighten his bur- 
den (and language study is, work!)but only to increase it. Where, a perfectly good 
symbol was already familiar .to the speaker of English, was readily available on 



*Please read the Introduction to the book, before, beginning Lesson One. It 
is important! 

**Called by linguists "phonemes" and always written between oblique lines, 
//. . The reference in these is always to sounds,, never to spellings. 

***For a comparison of the symbols used in this course with those which are 
standard among linguists, based upon the IPA, see Appendix I; 
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an ordinary typewriter and not too likely to be confused in its significance, it 
has been retained. This is true in the employment of five digraphs (ch, kh, gh, 
sh and zh) but also the reason that /h/, when it is required in Dari (as is rare- 
ly the case), is represented by a capital "H", in parentheses to show that it may 
or may not be pronounced. However, even though "letters" of the English alphabet 
are used to record Dari utterances, they should be regarded as symbols, not let- 
ters, and as referring to sounds . not spellings. Furthermore, one symbol has 
been chosen to stand for one class of sounds only. 

The vowel sounds of Dari present a much more serious problem, which has 
necessitated the use of capital letters to differentiate certain sounds. In 
other words, capital letters in this course do not have the value or meaning at- 
tached to them in English at all; they are merely additional symbols on a type- 
writer pressed into service to represent some of the thirty-six meaningful 
sounds of Dari. 

Stress (or accent) must be observed primarily by listening to and imitat- 
ing the people who speak the language, although in some sections of the course — 
particularly the early lessons — it is indicated in the text by underlining the 
accented syllable(s) of the Dari. The student should be aware of the fact that 
the stress in a single word presented as a vocabulary item may change when that 
word is incorporated into an utterance. 

A further word of caution about pronunciation will be in order. It should 
be remembered that no symbol (or spelling) in any script can teach you the cor- 
rect pronunciation of a language until that symbol is associated with the sound 
to be learned. This is to be taught through a living teacher. Once you have 
heard the correct sound as made by your teacher and learned to imitate it, the 
symbol which is attached to it will serve as a useful guide to proper pronun- 
ciation. But in the beginning it cen mean nothing to you until you hear the 
sound made by your teacher and connect that sound with the symbol. For example, 
in this script the /t/, although it is a kind of "t" described by linguists, is 
not the "t" which is used in the English language. Therefore, its correct pro- 
nunciation will have to be acquired by listening to your teacher who should be a. 
native speaker of Dari . For both your and his help each sound is described in 
the following pages as to the place in the mouth where it is made and the manner 
in which it is produced. This is followed in each case try a box diagram giving 
Dari examples, the symbol which represents that sound in the pages of this course , 
some examples of the sound from the author's "dialect" of American English and 
space for the student to write in examples from his own speech, whether English 
or some other language. 

Please note that where no examples are given this means that that par- 
ticular sound is not a part of the author's normal American English speech. Like- 
wise, the student should only write in words from his own speech which accurately 
represent the sound of Dari made by his teacher. If no such words exist he 
should leave that box blank, which very blank will serve to point out those areas 
of pronunciation which are likely to be the most troublesome to the student and 
to which he will have to devote the most attention. 

The teacher should pronounce — and the student practice saying — many times 
each of the Dari words given as an example of the sound to be learned. Although 
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the meanings of the words are noted in parentheses it is not necessary for the 
student to try , and memorize all of the vocabulary of Lessons One and Two at this 
point. Vocabulary is best learned .in context and all of these words, except where 
otherwise indicated, will come later in the course in sentences— most of them, in 
fact,... in Lessons Three and Four — and can he learned at that time. 

Those who may feel that the articulatoiy descriptions given for each sound 
are superfluous— since they already know how to pronounce /p/, etc. — are reminded 
that although the course is prepared by an American using American English as a 
medium of instruction it will undoubtedly be used by many "internationals" for 
whom the English language (not to speak of ."American English") is a second or 
"foreign" tongue. People with non-English backgrounds have problems in Dari that 
differ from those for whom English is a mother tongue. Thus, for example, the 
Ah/ is difficult for an American but not for a German while the situation with 
regard to a / j/ is exactly the opposite. As a result all of the sounds are de- 
scribed, it being assumed that the student will not spend much time on explana- 
tions for sounds which, he already knows and his teacher assures him he is making 
correctly. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered that all of the examples given — 
whether the Dari words or suggested American English equivalents— are based on 
the sound of the word and not necessarily its spelling. In this course sound 
is "king." 
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.17. ■. 


./zh/ 







> ^ Voiceless (or unvoiced) refers to sounds made with air hut with no vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords (the two bands of elastic tissue in the larynx). Voiced 
refers to sounds made with the simultaneous vibration of the vocal cords. The 
difference may ba "felt" by putting your hand on your throat and pronouncing, for 
example, the seven pairs, of similar sounds — sounds . that is. not letters — .joined 
in .the above chart by dotted lines. ("Aspiration" is not meaningful [i.e. , phone- 
mic] in Dari and for all practical purposes can be ignored. ) 
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: !' /P/ is a voiceless consonant made with both lips, closed, then opened 

to. "release air. It may occur at the beginning of a word (initial), in the middle 
of a word (medial) or at the end of a word (final). For example, 



Ini tial Medial Final 



pJSi: (clean) Ashpaz (cook [n.]) chap (loft) 


01 


Equivalents in author's speech: 
pen, pepper, leap, hiccough 


Eauivalents in your speech: 



2. /b/ is the voiced counterpart of the /p/ above. It may occur in all 

three positions as well. For example, 



bach a (boy, son) bAba (old man) sA(H)eb (sir, gentleman) 


O 


Equivalents in author's speech: 
ball, baby, job 


Eauivalents in your speech: 



3- /t/, unlike the American English ,f t" (which is made with the tip of 

the tongue against the upper gums) , is a voiceless consonant made with the tip of 
the tongue pressed against the back of the upper front teeth and then released. 
This "dental" /t/ of Dari may occur in all three positions. For example. 



tU (you [sg.]) ketAb (book) aft (seven) 


o 


Equivalents in author's speech: 


Eauivalents in your speech: 

. 



4- • /d/, unlike the American English "d" (which is made with the tip of 
the tongue against the upper gums), is tho voiced counterpart of the /%/ above, 
made with the tip of the tongue pressed against the back of the upper front 
t eeth and then released. This "dental" /d/ of Dari may occur in all three posi- 
tions. For example, 



dest (hand) . abda (seventeen) . sad (hundred) 


© 


Equivalents in author's speech: 


Eauivalents in your speech: 



5... /k / is a voiceless consonant made with the tip of the tongue not 
touching .anything .while the back of the tongue is pressed against the back of 
the hard palate (or roof of the mouth) and then released. It; too, occurs in 
all three positions. For example, 
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kashldan (to draw, take off) maktab (school) yak (one) 


o 


Equivalents in author's speech: 

keep, cook, ache, school, back, 
skin, anxious, queen 


.Equivalents in your speech: 



6. /g/ is the voiced counterpart of the /k/ above and is found in all 

three positions in a word. For example, 



gul (flower) yacAn (some) ' „ - sag (dog) 




Equivalents in author's speech: 
good, magnify, bag, guild, ghow.l 


Equivalents .in your speech: 



7. /q/ is a voiceless consonant produced with the tip of the tongue not 

touching anything but the extreme back part of the tongue pressed against the 
uvula (or soft flesh hanging down at the very back of the soft palate); in other 
words, as far back in the. mouth as possible. It has no voiced counterpart in 
Bari. The sound is not found in American English, although an approximation to 
it may be made by pronouncing the sound which American English speakers imagine 
a crow makes, "caw," as far back in the throat as possible. Even though it is 
similar to a A/ it is made much farther back in the throat and must be distin- 
guished from the /k/ in Dari. It may occur in all. three positions. For example-, 



qesm (kind, sort) beshpAb (plate) utAq (room) 


o 


Equivalents in author's speech: 


Equivalents in your speech: 



8. /ch/ is - a voiceless consonant made with , the front of the tongue 
against the gums of the .upper teeth .and tho middle of the tongue in contact with 
the hard palate but. spread so that the sides touch the upper teeth. ' The air 
excapes against tho upper teeth when the tip of the tongue is released. It, too, 
is found in all three positions. For example, 



chi (what?) kachAlJJ (potato) Ech (none) 


0 


Equivalents in author's speech: 

child, latchet, match, nature, 
statue, cello ... 


Equivalents in vour speech: 



9. /j/ is the voiced counterpart of the /ch/ above and is found in all 

three positions . ' For- example, . . . 



v. • . ■ 
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[Lesson l] 



.iuwAb (answer) In.ia (here) panj (five) 


o 


Equivalents in author's speech: 

joy, major, edge, gem, general, 
huge, education 


Equivalents in your soeech: 



10. /f/ is a voiceless consonant made with the upper teeth pressed against 

the inner side of the lower lip, permitting the air to escape between the lip and 
the teeth. It has no voiced counterpart in Dari, It may occur in all three 
positions. For example, 



f Aidas (benefit, use) dafa (occasion, time) qulf (lock) 


O 


Equivalents in author's speech: 

fish, fifty, leaf, rough, 
laugh, photograph 


Equivalents in vour speech: 



13.. /kh/ is a voiceless consonant made by putting the back part of the 
tongue against the extreme back part of the velum and exhaling the stream of air. 
II; is not found in American English although it is similar to the sound made when 
gently clearing the upper part of the throat. It too may occur in all three 
positions. For example, 



khAna (house) tukhum (egg) yakh (ice) 



/'“'V 


Equivalents in author's speech: 


Equivalents in vour speech: 


f kh J 







12- /gh/ is tho voiced counterpart of the /kh/ above, made by putting the 
back part of the tongue against the extreme back part of the velum and exhaling 
the stream of air - . It is not found in American English but is similar to the 
sound made when gargling. It occurs in all three positions. For example, 



gkalair (wrong) maghbUl (pretty) dAgh (hot) 


0 


Equivalents in author's speech: 


Equivalents in vour speech: 



13- ' /H/ is a voiceless consonant made by a puff of air over the vocal 

cords with the tongue and lips in a position for the following sound. In this 

course it is usually enclosed in parentheses to indicate that, depending on the 
dialect of the speaker or the area of the country from which he comes, the sound 

may or may not be heard. It is generally omitted in ordinary spoken Dari, but 

if used is found only in initial and medial positions. For example, 
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[Lesson l] 



(H)Ut (the 12th month) se(H)at (health) 


0 ] 


Equivalents in author's speech: 
horse, ahead, who 


Equivalents in your sneech: 



14c /s/ is a voiceless consonant made with the tip of the tongue near the 
gums of the upper teeth and slightly grooved so that the air escapes between the 
raised edges of the • tongue V It. may occur in all three positions. For example, 



f .« 



paiae, (money) 



has (enough! stop!) 




Equivalents in author's speech: 

see, basin, me3S, yes, city, 
ceiling, psychology, scissors 



Equivalents in your speech: 



2.5. /«/ is the voiced counterpart of the ,/s / above and is found in all 

three positions. For example, 



a an (woman) 



fAza (fresh) 



mEz (table) 




‘Equivalents in -author's speech: 

zebra, amazing, maze, rose, 
matches, cars, xylophone, 
Wednesday, wa3 



■Equivalents in your speech: 



I6„ /sh/ is a voiceless consonant produced with the front of the tongue 
receded, tho middle of the tongue raised toward the hard palate and spread so 
that tho sides touch the upper teeth while the air escapes over the broad front 
surface of the tongue. It occurs in all three positions. For example, 



shudan ( tobeoomo) . dAshtan (to have) shash (six) 




Equivalents in author's speech: 

cheep, lashing, wash, nation, 
efficient, "mission, special, 
machine, insurance , anxious, 
association 


Equivalents in your speech: 



t.vl 
•v l 



' 17 . /zh/ is the voiced counterpart of the /sh/ above and occurs in all 

three positions. For example, ' 



u 
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[Lesson l] 



zhAla* (hail) azhda (eighteen) 10zh** (theatre balcony) 



Y~\ 


Equivalents in author's speech: 


Equivalents in your soeech: 


l zh ) 








azure, pleasure, vision, 






beige, leisure, equation 





18. /l/ is a voiced consonant made with the tip of the tongue on the gums 

of the upper teeth and released just before a vowel sound. The middle of the 
tongue is relatively high while the air escapes over its sides. Although the 
American English /l/ may vary from a relatively high tongue position (as in 
"click") to a relatively low tongue position (as in "elk") in Dari it is pro- 
nounced as high and as far forward as possible (as in "lean").*** It may occur 
in all three positions. For example, 



lutfan. (please) bale (yes) tefel (infant) 


/"A 


Equivalents in author's speech: 
lean, lily, feel 


Equivalents in your speech: 



19. /m/ is a voiced consonant made with both lips closed, then released 

before a vowel sound. The velum is open so that the air can escape through the 
nose rather than the mouth. It is found in all three positions. For example, 



ma (i) Amadan (to come) m(u)allea ( teacher ) 


0 


Equivalents in author's speech: 
man, family, dim 


Equivalents in your speech: 



20. /n/ is a voiced consonant made with the tip of the tongue on the gums 

of the upper teeth and then released before a vowel sound. The velum is open for 
air to escape through the nose instead of the mouth. When followed by /k/ or /s/ 
at becomes /ng/**** with the ,/lc/ or /g/ being pronounced as well, /n/ may occur 
in all- three positions. For example, 



*Not included in this course. Frequently also pronounced .iAla. 

**Rot included in this course. 

^'■^'William A. Smalley in his M anual of Articulatory Phonetics (rev. ed.; Tar- 
rytown, N.Y. : Practical Anthropology, 19.68), p., 218f . , observes that "the pronun- 
ciation of laterals [or, /l/* s] is one of the principal characteristics of the for- 
eign accent of Americans" since they unconsciously mix low and high /l/'s with a 
resultant "undesirable pronunciation." Used by permission of the author. 

****The IPA symbol for this is 9 . In other words, Dari has a phoneme /n/ 
with allophones [rj] before /k/ and /g/ and [n] elsewhere. See Appendix I. 
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[Lesson l] 9 



nAn (food, bread) kOna (old) * AsAn (easy) 




Equivalents in author's speech: 

nose, renter, ban, know, 
gnat, pneumonia 


Eauivalents . in vour speech: 


As /n g/ before /k/'or /g/ it does not occur in initial position but only 
medially and finally. - For example, 




sangl (of stone) ' sang (stone) 


Equivalents in author's speech: 
bank, thank, finger, anger 


Equivalents in your speech: 



21. ■ /w/ ig a voiced consonant made .with both lips, spread at the corners, 
and the tongue in a position for /u/* . It is impossible to pronounce alone but 
only when the lips and tongue glide quickly into position for a following vowel. 
It usually occurs in initial and medial positions only, since (with one excep- 
tion in this course — "dalw") in final position it functions as a semi-vowel (or 
glide) to form a diphthong.**. For example, 



wA (they) . - dEwAl (wall) dalw*** (the 11th month) 


o 


Equivalents in author’s speech: • 

well, away, we, bow, 
bough, question 


Equivalents in vour speech: 



22. /y/ is a voiced consonant made with the lips and tongue in a position 

for /i/**** but then gliding quickly to the position for a following vowel. In 
other words, the middle of the tongue is against the front of the hard palate. 

It is impossible to pronounce this sound alone. It occurs only in initial and 
medial positions; in final position it functions as a semi— vowel (or glide) to 
form a diphthong.** For example, 



yak (one) kAmyAb (successful) 


o 


Equivalents in author's speech? 
yes, mayor, vacuum, united 


Equivalents in vour speech: 



• ; ' - See Lesson Two, p. 15, for the interpretation of this symbol. 

**See Lesson Two, p. 11. 

***The final /w/ in dalw is pronounced with a short vowel following. 

****See Lesson Two, p. 12, for the interpretation of this symbol. 
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[Lesson l] 

25* A/ is a voiced consonant made with the mouth slightly open and the 
tongue tensed up to within a half inch of the tip while the tip is left wholly re- 
laxed and free to hit the gums of the upper teeth rapidly in such a way that a ' 
trill is produced. It is impossible to pronounce alone but only with a preceding 
vowel. It is quite different from the American English /r/ and is admittedly dif- 
ficult for a beginner to make. Cummings* suggests that the sound may be practiced 
with a mirror while the words "thrree, " "thrrough," "thirrty" and "dirrt" are pro- 
nounced, all the time forcing the tongue to touch, the teeth as for the dental 
/t/'s and /d/'s without any thought of the /r/. Such practice should eventually 
result in the necessary trill. Smalley** proposes that "If the voiced trill 
[/r/] is difficult for you, try saying the following two phrases rapidly and re- 
peatedly, nut it on and butter up . For many speakers, when this is done natural- 
ly and in a relaxed manner it will give [the desired sound]. Work on these in 
odd moments, but frequently, over a period of several days, and you will probably 
find that very suddenly the tongue tip trill works." This sound occurs in all 
three positions. For example, 



raftan (to go) amshlra (sister, nurse) nafar (person) 


( r ) 
1 ^ 


Equivalents in author's speech: 


Equivalents in vour speech: 



* Thomas F. Cummings, An Urdu Manual of the Phonetic. Inductive or Direct 
Method (Sialkot, Pakistan: The Sialkot Mission, 1926), p. xxx. 

**Smalley, op. cit .. p. 251. Used by permission of the author. 
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LESSON WO 



THE SOUNDS OF DARI— VOWELS & DIPHTHONGS 



Vowels 

As hinted at in Lesson One, the vowels of Dari are much more difficult, to 
.define than its consonants are. For one thing, they are often not even indicated 
in writing. ‘ For another, they vary considerably from person to person and fre- • 
quently with the same person, depending on context. What a student hears when 
his teacher pronounces vowels is likely to be quite "impressionistic" for "no two 
listeners, regardless of their competence, will ever transcribe all utterances 
exactly alike."* It is largely for this reason that I have distinguished only 
eight meaningful vowel sounds . actually representing classes of sounds which may 
include considerable variety. For our purposes anything more- detailed would be, 
as Bloch and Trager aptly point out, "about as fruitful as it would be- for a bi- 
ologist to assign, two cats to different species because one had more hairs in its 
tail than the other."** These eight vowels will be explained in the pages fol- 
lowing as each sound is taken up. . 

Another difficulty in the production of Dari vowel sounds is that they are 
generally "pure" vowels, .that is to say, level in their quality ■ since the tongue 
does not glide in the way that it. does for English' vowels. . In other words, in 
making English vowels the tongue does not stay in the same position but usually 
glides up or down, resulting in a vowel that is actually made up of two vowel 
sounds — called a diphthong, meaning "double-sound" — produced in the same stream 
of air. In fact, foreigners generally hear the vowels of English. as diphthongs. 
Considerable practice will therefore he required by the student who is learning 
Dari to control his tongue in order to keep it from gliding and to make level or 
pure vowels «, ' 

Unlike, consonants, all the vowels of Dari are voiced, that is, produced 
with the vocal cords vibrating. They can, moreover, be classified according to 
Ka.) the position of the lips (whether they are rounded or stretched back) .and 



*Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Linguistic Society of America, 1942), p. 36. Used by permission 
bf the L. 3. A. 

**Ibid. , p. 39. Used by permission of the L. S. A.- . 
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